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offenses, murder not excepted. These fines comprise, (1) a
sum of money, or number of bricks of tea, determined
according to the social standing of the victim in case of
murder, which fine goes to the state and is called tong-jyal
(siong-rgyal); (2) a fixed sum called ge-iong (dge-stong) for
the family of the victim, nominally to pay for the per-
formance of religious ceremonies for the deceased.
Among the Horba the murderer of a man of the upper
class is fined 120 bricks of tea (equivalent to Rs. 120); for
the murder of a middle-class man he is fined 80 bricks,
for killing a woman 40 bricks, and so on down through
the social scale, the murder of a beggar, or a wandering
foreigner, as my informant laughingly added, being fined
only a nominal amount, 3 or 4 bricks. In case the victim
is a lama, the murderer has often to pay a much larger
amount, possibly 200 or 300 bricks.
The position of the Chinese government in eastern.
Tibet next calls for attention. North of the Dre ch'u the
country is under the supervision of the Amban at Hsi-
ning; south of that river, or rather south of the parallel
of Jyekundo, it is under that of the governor-general of
Ssii-ch'uan. There are no permanent military posts north
of Jyekundo, but south of that point there are six: three
on the highroad between Ta-chien-lu and Lh'asa, at Nya
eh?u-k?a, Lit'ang, and Ba; three on the road to Jyekundo,
at Tai-ling (Kata), Dawo, and Kanze. A colonel stationed
at Ta-chien-lu is the immediate superior of the officers
commanding th^se posts, who have under them small
detachments of infantry.1 These officers have absolutely
no authority over the native chiefs, their duties being
1 None of the soldiers of any of    row drill, and that arms were then
the detachments I saw were armed,    lent them.   Most of them had some
They told me that they went every    weapon  of   their   own,   usually a
year to Ta-chien-lu for bow and ar-    sword.